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GENERAL  STATEMENT  AND  PLAN 


The  three  great  mechanical  mediums  through  which  we  formally 
acquire  and  express  thought  are: 

Language,  the  medium  of  communication. 

Number,  the  medium  of  measurement,  and 

Drawing,  the  medium  of  form  and  color. 

These  three  mediums  or  studies  are  fundamental  in  character,  largely 
mechanical  in  construction,  the  elements  are  taught  and  learned  more 
or  less  mechanically,  and  are  the  mechanical  basis  of  all  other  branches. 

The  esthetic  element  is  common  to  all  of  these  mediums,  in  language 
as  poetry,  in  number  as  rhythm,  and  in  drawing  as  the  artistic.  This 
esthetic  element  is  gained  largely  through  absorption.  The  artistic 
element  cannot  be  taught  in  the  direct  manner  of  the  mechanical  ele- 
ments, but  is  gained  more  slowly  as  the  principle  and  the  mechanical 
processes  are  learned.  The  mechanical  elements  of  the  above  studies 
can  be  taught  by  all  teachers  and  learned  by  practically  all  pupils,  and 
during  this  process  of  teaching  and  learning  the  esthetic  elements  are 
more  or  less  absorbed. 

Drawing.  Of  the  above  studies  drawing  is  the  common  means  of 
expressing  the  great  world  of  form.  It  is  the  form  medium  of  the  arts 
and  crafts,  the  sciences,  the  engineering  professions  and  the  universal 
language  of  human  industry.  Its  primary  aim  is: 

To  Teach  Form. 

And  its  secondary  aims  are: 

The  teaching  of  the  art  of  representing  form,  including  color,  on 
a flat  surface. 

The  development  of  skill,  speed  and  freedom  in  the  use  of  the 
hands. 

The  giving  of  a form  medium  through  which  the  imitative,  con- 
structive and  esthetic  instincts  and  powers  may  be  developed. 
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The  branches  of  drawing  are: 

Free  Hand  Drawing,  which  deals  with  the  appearance  of  form. 

Mechanical  Drawing,  which  deals  with  the  facts  of  form. 

Decorative  Drawing,  which  deals  with  the  ornamentation  of  form, 
and  Color,  which  is  common  to  all  of  these  branches. 

The  Fundamental  Elements  of  freehand  drawing  are: 

Position  or  the  placing  of.  objects. 

Direction  or  the  lines,  surface  and  action  of  objects. 

Form  or  the  shape  of  objects,  and 

Proportion  or  the  size  of  objects. 

These  elements  are  mechanical  and  can  be  taught  by  all  teachers 
and  learned  by  practically  all  pupils.  They  are  to  drawing  somewhat 
as  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and  division  are  to  number. 
Through  them  the  fundamental  processes  of  drawing  are  taught  and 
learned. 

Position  includes  perspective , or  the  placing  of  objects  different 
distances  away;  and  composition , or  the  arrangement  of  objects  in  a 
pleasing  group. 

Direction  includes  the  different  lines  used  in  drawing,  and  how 
to  represent  surfaces  with  them.  It  relates  to  the  expression  of  lines 
as  used  in  the  action  of  growth,  the  action  of  inanimate  form,  the  ac- 
tion of  animate  form,  and  the  action  of  rhythm.  This  latter  includes 
decorative  drawing  or  design. 

Proportion  relates  to  size.  It  shows  how  large  and  how  small 
objects  or  parts  of  objects  should  be  compared  together. 

Form  includes  the  triangles,  the  rectangles,  the  circles,  the  ellipses 
and  the  ovals  as  measures  of  form  in  flat  drawing,  and  designing,  and 
their  prisms  as  measures  of  form  in  parallel  and  angular  drawing,  and 
in  mechanical  drawing. 

These  four  elements  run  through  the  entire  subject  of  drawing, 
dividing  it  for  convenience  in  teaching  and  learning,  into  four  great 
divisions,  which,  although  separate,  yet  merge  together  at  almost  every 
point. 
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The  Fundamental  Elements  or  drawing 
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This  general  outline  represents  a suggestive  plan  showing  where  and  when  the 
various  elements  of  drawing  are  taught. 

SUBJECT  WHERE  TAUGHT  WHEN  TAUGHT 
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It  will  be  seen  that  in  a general  way  the  work  is  divided  into : 

Object  drawing,  which  comes  in  the  autumn. 

Formal  drawing,  which  comes  in  the  winter,  and 

Color  drawing,  which  comes  in  the  spring. 

Object  drawing  is  general  and  is  placed  in  the  fall  because  objects 
are  more  plentiful  at  that  time  of  the  year  and  more  easy  to  procure. 

Formal  drawing  is  special.  It  includes  the  teaching  of  method, 
principle  and  the  technical  elements  that  enter  into  drawing  as  an 
art,  and  aims  to  give  the  greatest  and  best  result  in  the  easiest  way. 
Formal  drawing  should  be  given  preference,  in  length  of  period  and 
amount  of  time. 

Color  work  may  be  used  at  any  time  as  a medium,  but  the  teaching 
of  color  is,  perhaps,  more  convenient  in  the  spring. 

Object  drawing  and  object  painting  may  be  one. 

The  tools  used  in  this  system  of  drawing  are  those  of  universal 
use  and  application,  they  are  the  crayon,  the  lead  pencil,  the  pen  and 
the  brush.  The  first  two  are  tools  and  mediums  in  one. 

The  Crayon  is  the  medium  of  freedom.  Its  range  of  utility  is  small, 
but  for  first  efforts  in  drawing  this  is  a desirable  quality.  Its  economy, 
the  ease  with  which  it  is  applied  and  removed  from  the  blackboard, 
the  freedom,  the  large  lines,  are  all  well  adapted  to  the  growing  needs 
of  the  child  and  if  rightly  directed  will  impart  ease,  freedom  and  skill 
in  the  use  of  the  hands. 

The  Lead  Pencil  next  to  the  crayon  is  the  most  serviceable  tool 
for  work  in  the  public  schools.  It  has  few  faults  and  many  excellent 
qualities,  is  ever  ready  for  use,  of  an  agreeable  tone  and  approaches 
the  crayon  in  freedom,  and  ease  of  application. 

The  Pen  is  the  tool  of  precision.  It  represents  the  perfection  of 
line  drawing  with  ink  as  a medium,  is  permanent,  exact,  and  is  largely 
used  in  commercial  drawing  in  work  that  is  translated  through  the 
line. 

The  Brush  is  the  tool  of  color.  It  is  perhaps  the  greatest  of  tools 
and  has  the  widest  range  of  utility.  In  obedience  to  the  guiding  mind 
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it  is  delicate  or  strong,  fine  or  broad,  soft,  elastic,  rapid  and  precise.  A 
tool  of  such  wide  utility  must  of  necessity  have  greater  mechanical 
difficulties  in  its  mastery,  and  this  is  its  chief  objection  for  use  in  the 
lower  grades. 

The  Blackboard.  There  is  no  place  equal  to  the  blackboard  for 
drill  exercises  in  drawing.  The  largeness  of  the  surface  gives  freedom, 
its  publicity  stimulates  to  effort  and  creates  confidence,  and  the  teacher 
can  direct  the  work  with  the  minimum  of  time  and  of  effort.  Economy, 
efficiency,  freedom,  and  rapidity  characterize  blackboard  drawing. 

This  Drawing  consists  of  eight  books  — one  for  each  year.  The 
number  of  the  year  corresponds  to  the  number  of  the  grade.  Thus  the 
First  Year  Book  covers  the  first  grade,  the  Second  Year  Book  the 
second  grade,  and  so  on. 


LEADING  FEATURES  OF  THE  SECOND  YEAR  BOOK 

Object  Drawing.  Recording  exercises  should  be  the  leading 
feature,  followed  by  objects  in  which  one  line  leads  out  from  another,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  io  of  Object  Drawing.  Flat  drawing  may  be  made  a 
feature  also. 

Position  is  the  leading  subject  of  the  year.  Teach  it  thoroughly, 
especially  the  use  of  strong  lines. 

Direction.  Teach  thoroughly  the  vertical,  horizontal  and  oblique 
directions,  and  have  the  five  minute  Rhythmic  Exercises  regularly. 
Let  the  pupils  copy  the  exercises  in  action  drawing  freely  both  on  their 
tablets  and  on  the  blackboard. 

Color.  Teach  the  laying  of  a smooth  even  wash. 


THE  NEW 
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Fig.  i 

OBJECT  DRAWING 

There  are  three  ways  of  teaching  drawing. 

Through  the  Object,  which  is  called  perceptive  or  object  drawing. 
Through  the  Copy,  which  is  called  imitative  or  copy  drawing. 
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Through  the  Memory  and  Imagination,  which  is  called  memory 
and  imaginative  drawing. 

Each  of  these  ways  has  its  special  use  and  end  in  drawing.  The 
object  is  the  source  of  the  mental  image.  The  copy  shows  how  to  repre- 
sent the  mental  image  and  the  memory  and  imagination  are  the  test  of 
how  much  we  know  of  the  mental  image. 

The  source,  the  how,  and  the  test  are  mutually  helpful  and  should 
go  hand  in  hand  when  teaching  drawing.  The  object  is  the  perfecting 
element,  the  copy  the  explaining  element,  and  the  memory  and  imagina- 
tion is  the  measure  element  which  tells  how  much  we  have  gained. 

The  object  tells  what  to  draw,  the  copy  how  to  draw.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  object  to  show  how  to  draw  it,  we  learn  this  through 
the  work  of  others  — through  the  drawings  made  by  others. 
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“Draw  what  you  see”  implies  draw  all  you  see.  This  is  impossible. 
Imitate  as  closely  as  we  will,  our  efforts  are  merely  relative.  A better 
way  is  to  represent  our  thought  of  the  object,  then  we  can  represent 
much  or  little,  the  whole  object  or  a part,  we  can  represent  a section, 
or  a single  fact  about  the  object.  We  may  represent  only  the  front 
face  or  the  front  and  side  in  perspective,  we  can  make  the  drawing  in 
outline  or  in  mass,  represent  few  details  or  many,  and  use  any  medium 
we  wish.  In  fact,  the  whole  question  rests,  not  with  the  unthinking 
object,  but  with  the  thinking  teacher  and  pupil. 

Collecting  Objects.  Ask  directly  and  specifically  for  what  you 
want.  Suppose  you  have  fifty  pupils  and  tomorrow  you  want  a lesson 
on,  say,  the  mistletoe.  Ask  who  can  bring  a bunch  of  mistletoe,  enough 
so  that  each  pupil  may  have  one  stem.  From  those  who  volunteer, 
choose  one,  or  if  better,  two,  and  charge  them  with  the  task  and  hold 
them  responsible,  the  same  as  for  a debt  of  money. 

Write  on  the  blackboard  a list  of  objects  you  desire  to  use  in  the 
drawing  class  and  ask  pupils  to  choose  from  the  list  an  object  they  can 
bring.  Charge  each  object  to  the  pupil  who  volunteers  to  bring  it  and 
hold  him  responsible. 

A good  collection  of  objects,  a collection  that  the  teacher  has  learned 
through  use,  is  very  valuable,  far  more  than  new  and  untried  objects. 
Such  a collection  is  one  of  the  greatest  elements  of  success  in  object 
drawing. 

Preparing  Objects.  Most  natural  objects  need  to  be  made  more 
simple  before  they  are  used  as  drawing  models.  This  is  done  by  reduc- 
ing the  number  of  parts,  to  one,  two,  never  more  than  three;  one  leaf  on 
a stem,  two  buds  on  a twig,  or  three  berries  in  a cluster.  Remove  those 
parts  that  come  toward  you  or  that  recede  away. 
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Fig.  3 


The  crossing  of  lines  should  be  avoided.  The  objects  should  be 
arranged  as  in  Fig.  3,  separate,  so  as  to  avoid  confusion.  The  drawings 
in  this  book  are  in  general  such  as  second  year  pupils  can  draw. 

Distributing  Objects.  Small  objects,  such  as  knives,  keys,  seeds, 
buds,  leaves,  flowers,  etc.,  may  be  held  in  one  hand  and  drawn  with  the 
other  as  shown  in  Fig.  1.  In  this  way  the  pupil  will  hold  the  object  in 
both  an  easy  and  a good  position.  The  object  should  be  held  above 
and  to  the  left  of  the  drawing.  When  the  object  is  larger  than  can  be 
conveniently  held  in  the  hand  then  it  may  be  arranged  on  vacant  desks. 
Four  or  five  objects  will  he  necessary  to  suppy  the  class,  and  they  should 
be  in  as  many  different  places.  It  is  not  necessary  that  all  the  pupils 
draw  from  the  same  object. 
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Fig.  4 


Size  of  the  Drawing.  A drawing  is  usually  adapted  to  the  size  of  the 
paper  on  which  the  drawing  is  made.  In  general  make  the  drawing 
large.  A pencil  drawing  should  be  from  three  to  five  inches  long  on 
paper  and  a chalk  drawing  from  sixteen  to  thirty  inches  long  on  the 
blackboard. 

How  to  Study  Objects.  It  is  better  to  draw  one  object  seven  times 
than  seven  objects  one  time.  Quality  is  more  than  quantity.  Success 
and  not  variety  is  the  key  to  the  interest  of  children.  They  love  to  do 
that  which  they  can  do  with  some  measure  of  success,  rather  than  take 
up  new  lines  of  work.  They  do  not  tire  of  an  object  so  long  as  they  feel 
that  they  are  gaining  power. 

Generally  speaking  more  will  be  gained  by  choosing  one  good  object 
and  drawing  it  every  day  for  a week  or  until  interest  begins  to  wane, 
than  to  draw  from  a different  object  every  day. 

Interests  and  Devices.  Children  care  very  little  for  form.  They 
love  action  because  it  is  the  life  interest,  they  love  color  and  use,  but  for 
form  for  form’s  sake  they  care  little.  Children  love  animals  and  birds 
because  they  are  alive,  and  express  action;  they  love  flowers  for  their 
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color,  they  love  kites,  marbles,  dolls,  guns,  skates  and  bicycles  for  their 
use,  but  they  seldom  love  an  object  for  its  beauty  of  form.  Form  then 
being  of  little  interest  to  them  may  be  made  interesting  by  means  of  a 
device,  especially  if  the  device  express  life  and  action. 

The  device  should  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  drawing 
interesting  and  should  come  after  the  object  has  been  drawn.  Care 
should  be  taken  that  the  device  does  not  become  primary  and  the  object  • 
that  is  being  studied,  secondary. 


Fig.  S 
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Lists  of  Objects  Suitable  for  Drawing. 

Seeds  and  Seed  Pods,  such  as  the  maple,  box  elder,  linden,  milk- 
weed, and  sweet  pea.  Let  the  children  hold  them  in  one  hand  and 
draw  them  with  the  other,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1. 

Grasses  and  similar  growth,  both  green  and  dried,  such  as  the 
clover,  sorrel,  flax,  milkweed  and  many  others.  Represent  the  stems 
with  one  line  and  the  joints  by  means  of  a space,  as  shown  in  Fig.  10. 

Buds.  Have  one,  two,  not  more  than  three  buds  on  a stem.  Break 
off  those  buds  that  come  towards  you  and  recede  away.  C and  D,  Fig.  3, 
are  good  examples,  the  pussy  willow,  the  various  catkins,  the  lilac,  poplar 
and  chestnut  form  an  excellent  line. 

Leaves.  Any  kind  of  leaf  with  a smooth  edge,  such  as  the  lilac, 
ivy  and  clover,  may  be  used.  Avoid  leaves  with  complicated  edge  of 
outline.  Draw  a single  leaf  in  many  directions  as  with  the  apex  pointing 
upward,  downward,  to  the  right  and  to  the  left. 

Flowers.  Only  the  more  simple  varieties  are  suitable,  such  as 
the  sweet  pea,  poppy,  buttercup,  dandelion,  violet,  pansy  and  most  wild 
flowers.  Any  kind  of  flower  that  has  few  parts.  Avoid  confusion  and 
the  crossing  of  lines. 

Vegetables.  The  cucumber,  squash,  carrot,  radish,  pepper, 
pumpkin,  onion,  turnip  and  some  potatoes.  Cut  the  top  from  such  as 
the  onion,  turnip,  and  carrot,  leaving  them  two  or  three  inches  long. 

Nuts.  Butter  nuts,  walnuts,  hickory,  hazel,  acorn,  beach,  pecans, 
peanuts,  are  all  good.  A cluster  of  two  or  three  nuts  hanging  from  a 
stem  is  interesting. 

Shells  that  are  simple  in  form  and  outline  with  few  markings  are 
good.  Procure  enough  for  the  whole  class  and  keep  them  permanently. 
Draw  them  in  many  positions. 

Fruit.  Apples  and  pears,  an  orange  on  its  stem,  a lemon  on  its 
stem  with  one  leaf,  a bunch  of  two  or  three  cherries,  a cluster  of  from 
three  to  five  grapes,  a tomato.  For  drawing,  green  fruits  are  preferable, 
and  small  sizes  are  better  than  large. 
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Fig.  6 


Trees.  Excellent  models.  Avoid  details  and  strive  for  the  general 
shape.  For  first  efforts  choose  a tree  with  thick  foliage,  standing  alone, 
with  a plain  background.  Stand  away  from  the  tree  far  enough  to 
eliminate  the  smaller  details  such  as  the  leaves  and  smaller  limbs.  Use 
a soft  pencil  with  a broad  point.  The  maple,  elm,  oak,  pine,  thorn 
apple,  palm  are  all  good  examples. 

Things.  Plain  baskets  to  be  drawn  directly  in  front  of  the  eye, 
knives,  keys,  fish  hooks,  sinkers,  many  toys,  jugs,  mugs,  teapots,  vases, 
pitchers,  hats,  caps,  etc. 

Recording  Exercises.  Perhaps  the  earliest  efforts  in  drawing  from 
the  object  should  be  recording  exercises. 
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Fig.  7 


The  teacher  holds  in  her  hand  a simple  object  in  such  a manner 
as  to  show  only  one  face  to  the  class  and  lets  them  record  what  they 
may  see. 

For  example  procure,  say  a cane  with  a crook  and  hold  it  before 
the  class  in  the  position  of  A,  Fig.  7,  and  let  the  pupils  with  one  heavy 
line  record  what  they  see  on  the  blackboard  or  on  their  tablets.  A half 
minute  is  sufficient  time  to  make  the  drawing.  The  aim  is  for  each  one 
in  the  class  to  see  sontething  in  the  object  and  to  record  it  in  the  form 
of  a drawing.  If  a pupil  recognizes  and  records  the  fact  that  the  crook 
in  the  cane  curves  to  the  right,  it  is  a good  beginning. 

Hold  the  cane  in  various  positions  and  directions  as  shown  in  Fig.  7 
and  lead  the  pupils  to  record  each  one  in  the  form  of  a quick  drawing. 
Five  or  six  of  these  drawings  can  be  made  in  one  lesson  of  ten  minutes, 
after  the  pupil  has  learned  what  is  needed. 
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Fig.  8 


The  object  must  be  held  in  the  hand  of  the  teacher,  otherwise  the 
personal  element  will  be  lacking  and  the  interest  not  as  great.  Hold 
a pitcher  before  the  class  in  such  a manner  that  the  top  or  bottom  cannot 
be  seen.  Let  the  class  record  what  they  see  by  means  of  a drawing. 
Hold  the  pitcher  in  several  positions.  The  class  can  easily  make  three 
drawings  in  a period  of  ten  minutes. 

Encourage  the  pupils  to  make  their  drawings  large. 
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Fig.  9 


Objects  such  as  these  in  Fig.  9 are  excellent  models  for  this  work. 
Care  must  be  taken  when  holding  the  object  before  the  class,  not  to  show 
the  top  and  bottom  faces  of  such  objects  as  have  a top  and  bottom,  also 
not  to  show  the  hand  as  crossing  the  lines  that  are  visible  to  the  class. 

The  aim  in  the  work  is  to  record  the  generally  correct  position  of 
the  different  parts  of  the  object.  Accurate  proportions  and  fine  lines 
should  not  be  a feature  of  the  work.  If  a pupil  sees  a fact  and  records 
it  in  his  drawing  in  approximately  a correct  position,  it  is  good  work 
even  if  the  proportion  is  crude  and  the  execution  imperfect. 

There  is  a wide  difference  between  a correct  drawing  and  an  ac- 
curate drawing.  Correctness  relates  to  method  and  principle  and  should 
always  be  right,  correct.  Accuracy  relates  to  skill,  and  belongs  to  the 
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slower  process  of  growth.  As  for  the  size  of  the  drawings,  make  them 
as  large  as  the  paper  will  allow.  Fig.  4 shows  about  the  right  size  for 
a pencil  drawing  in  ordinary  practice  work.  The  blackboard  drawing 
should  be  large  enough  to  show  across  the  school  room,  or  about  eighteen  - 
inches  long. 


Fig.  10 

Following  the  recording  exercises,  the  pupil  may  draw  objects 
in  which  one  line  leads  out  from  another  as  shown  in  the  twigs,  buds, 
grasses,  and  berries  of  Fig.  io. 
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Hold  the  object  in  one  hand  and  draw  with  the  other  as  shown 
in  Fig.  i.  Represent  the  stems  with  one  line  and  the  joints  by  means 
of  a space.  Use  large  lines  such  as  those  made  with  a soft,  blunt  pencil. 

Draw  with  the  pupils  to  encourage  and  show  them  how.  The  object 
cannot  show  how  to  draw  the  object,  this  is  the  office  of  the  teacher,  or 
the  copy.  The  drawings  in  Fig.  io  are  to  show  how  similar  drawings 
may  be  drawn.  They  may  be  copied  to  learn  how,  but  their  real  use  is 
for  example. 


Fig.  ii 

There  are  comparatively  few  objects  simple  enough  for  first  efforts 
in  object  drawing.  Such  objects  must  have  few  parts  — not  more  than 
three.  The  outline  should  be  smooth,  such  as  can  be  represented  by 
plain  lines.  Decorated  objects,  finely  formed  and  finished  objects,  and 
complicated  objects,  should  be  avoided. 

It  is  well  not  to  use  much  method  or  to  give  too  definite  directions 
in  the  first  and  second  years’  work.  Interest  is  more  than  plan,  and 
drawing  is  more  than  explaining,  at  this  time.  Simply  show  how  by 
example  and  encourage  earnest  effort.  Talk  little  and  draw  much. 
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Flat  Drawing  The  perspective  element  or  representing  the  third 
dimension  may  be  eliminated  by  drawing  the  object  directly  in  front  of 
the  eye  as  shown  by  the  house  in  Fig.  12  and  objects  in  Fig.  13.  If 
this  is  not  possible,  then  the  front  face  only  may  be  drawn,  even  if  the 
side  faces  can  be  seen.  This  is  called  Flat  Drawing. 

Houses  may  be  drawn  directly  in  front  of  the  eye  or  in  such  a manner 
as  to  show  one  face  only,  like  the  one  in  Fig.  12.  Hut,  shanty,  wigwam, 
tent,  barn,  bird  house,  bee  hive,  chicken  coop,  dog  kennel,  cage,  tower, 
chimney,  all  may  make  excellent  models  if  well  chosen. 

Flat  Drawing  alone  is  adapted  to  this  grade. 

Flat  drawing  has  little  perspective  and  no  receding  surfaces.  Fig. 
12  is  a good  example  and  most  of  the  drawings  in  this  book  may  be 
classed  as  flat  drawings. 

We  are  not  called  upon  to  represent  in  our  picture  any  more  of  the 
object  than  we  wish  to  appear  in  our  picture.  Children  can  be  easily 
taught  to  draw  the  front  face  of  the  object  without  representing  more. 


Fig.  12 
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Second  Year  pupils  can  hardly  draw  parallel  lines  close  together 
such  as  would  be  used  to  represent  a chair  leg,  broom  handle  or  the 
stem  of  a flower,  or  plant.  This  may  be  overcome  by  representing 
the  whole  leg,  handle  or  stem  by  means  of  a single  line  as  shown  in  Fig. 
10  and  Fig.  13.  This  is  also  a very  rapid  method  of  drawing  and  is 
excellent  for  illustrative  purposes. 

The  Device  is  used'  to  make  work  interesting  or  to  prolong  the  in- 
terest in  work  not  yet  completed.  The  life  element  is  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  to  children,  and  by  connecting  the  object  with  the  life  element, 
interest  may  be  revived  and  prolonged  indefinitely.  Care,  however, 
must  be  taken  not  to  let  the  device  become  primary  and  the  real  lesson 
lost  in  the  new  interest. 

The  Brush  may  be  used  in  object  drawing.  Use  a small  camel’s 
hair  brush  and  common  ink.  Large  objects  such  as  trees,  and  small 
objects  that  will  allow  some  latitude  in  proportion,  such  as  grasses,  fruits, 
leaves  and  similar  objects,  are  best.  In  Fig.  15  are  examples  of  trees. 
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Suggestive  Lines  of  Work  in  Teaching.  These  exercises  are  merely 
suggestive.  Each  one  represents  a group  or  division  of  work.  Read 
between  the  lines  and  many  ideas  will  grow  out  of  these  suggestions. 

1 The  first  division  may  pass  to  the  blackboard.  Watch  me  draw 
this  cane  I have  in  my  hand.  Observe  that  I use  only  one  heavy  line 
to  represent  it.  You  draw  this  cane  as  I hold  it  in  my  hand.  Draw 
as  it  looks  to  you.  Mary,  have  yoii  the  crook  turned  in  the  right  direc- 
tion? All  may  erase  their  wor^-^Ret  us  try  again,  only  we  will  draw 
it  in  this  position. 

2 The  second  divisieOfhay  pass  to  the  blackboard.  Here  is  a 
pitcher.  On  which  side  iJw^e  handle?  What  is  the  shape  of  the  bowl ? 
Look  at  it  carefully  as  I hold  it  in  my  hand  toward  you,  and  then  draw  it. 
Paul,  have  you  the  handle  on  the  right  side  ? Erase  and  let  us  try  it  once 
more,  and  make  the  drawings  larger.  Make  the  drawings  as  large  as 
this. 

3 Look  at  this  hat  carefully.  Observe  that  you  cannot  see  either 
the  top  or  the  bottom.  Make  a drawing  of  it  on  the  blackboard.  Look 
again,  Vera,  and  note  if  you  can  see  into  the  hat.  All  may  erase  their 
work.  Ldfck  at  me  draw  the  hat.  Now  let  us  try  once  more. 

4 James  and  John  have  brought  a bunch  of  dried  stems.  Watch 
me  as  I draw  one  on  the  blackboard.  See  how  one  line  grows  out  of  the 
other.  Nptice  hu,.^I  hold  the  stem  above  the  drawing.  See  Fig.  1. 
Choose  a st«|pa  a^ilMraw  it  as  you  saw  me. 

5 . WJmt  pretty  berries  these  arel  Let  each  choose  a stem.  Pinch 
off  all  but  three  berries.  Now  let’s  draw  them.  Represent  each  stem 
by  one  line  only.  See  what  a nice  drawing  Mary  has  made.  Draw 
it  on  the  front  board,  Mary,  where  all  can  see  it. 

6 Peter  has  made  such  a funny  Jack-o’-lantern.  I will  place  it 
here  .where  all  can  see  it  plainly.  Each  may  make  a drawing  of  it. 

* The  first  division  may  go  to  the  blackboard  and  show  by  means 
of  a drawing  how  your  lead  pencil  is  sharpened. 

8^  I have  a collection  of  keys  here  in  this  box.  Each  may  choose 
one  as  £ou%>ass  to  the  blackboard.  Make  a drawing  of  the  ring  end. 
Make  anothdfejd  rawing  of  the  ring  end,  make  it  larger  — as  large  as  this. 
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9 This  old  canteen  was  carried  by  Mr.  Kissel  through  the  war. 
(Story.)  I will  hang  it  up  here  where  we  can  make  a drawing  of  it. 

10  Charles  has  a cart.  I am  going  to  place  it  on  the  table  where 
all  can  see  it.  Each  may  draw  the  front  face  of  the  cart.  We  will  not 
draw  the  side  or  top  part  even  if  we  can  see  them. 

11  Here  is  a chair.  Let  us  all  draw  the  front  part  of  the  chair. 
Represent  each  leg  and  round  by  a single  line,  like  this. 

12  Joseph  has  made  a fine  drawing  of  the  old  mill.  I am  sure 
we  would  all  like  to  see  it  drawn  dft^the  blackboard. 


Fig.  i s 


Fig.  i 


POSITION  OR  THE  PLACING  OF  OBJECTS 

The  Fundamental  Elements  of  drawing  are: 

Position,  which  relates  to  the  placing  of  objects. 

Direction,  which  relates  to  the  surface  of  objects. 

Form,  which  relates  'to  the  shape  of  objects. 

Proportion,  which  relates  to  the  size  of  objects. 

These  elements  are  mechanical  as  well  as  fundamental  and  can 
be  taught  by  all  teachers  and  learned  practically  by  all  pupils. 

These  elements  are  to  drawing  very  much  as  addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication  and  division  are  to  number,  and  like  them  are  the  mediums 
through  which  the  fundamental  processes  are  taught  and  learned. 
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The  esthetic  element  of  these  fundamental  processes  is  the  artis- 
tic or  character  element,  and  this  is  gained  largely  through  absorption. 
The  artistic  element  cannot  be  taught  in  the  direct  manner  of  the 
mechanical  elements,  but  is  gained  more  slowly  as  the  principle  and  me- 
chanical elements  are  learned  and  used.  The  artistic  belongs  largely  to 
the  individual  and  is  shown  in  the  expression  of  lines,  feeling  and  like 
qualities.  As  the  mechanical  elements  are  taught,  the  esthetic  elements 
are  absorbed  to  a greater  or  less  degree  according  to  the  under- 
standing and  temperament  of  the  pupil. 

These  fundamental  elements  are  taught  separately  in  the  first, 
second  and  third  years,  after  that  they  merge  together  very  much  as 
the  fundamental  processes  in  number. 


Fig.  2 

Position  shows  how  to  place  objects  in  the  picture  or  drawing, 
or  their  proper  place  in  regard  to  other  objects  or  parts  of  an  object. 
For  example,  in  Fig.  i each  part  of  the  head,  nose,  eye,  ear,  mouth,  and 
chin  has  a definite  place  or  position  and  cannot  be  placed  anywhere 
else.  In  Fig.  2 there  is  a stump,  and  at  the  right  of  it  there  is  one  tree; 
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at  the  left,  one  tree;  farther  than  the  stump  there  are  three  trees,  and 
nearer,  one  tree,  each  in  a definite  place. 

From  the  first,  position  deals  with  placing  one  object  or  a part  of 
an  object,  in  relation  to  other  objects.  If  two  apples  or  three  balls  are 
drawn,  each  must  have  its  place,  and  in  advancing  to  higher  levels,  it 
is  groups  of  objects  and  things,  groups  of  animals,  groups  of  boys  and 
girls,  forms  of  hills,  dales,  plains,  and  trees,  all  of  which  must  have  their 
position  in  the  picture.  Position  includes  perspective  and  composition. 
Position  shows  how  to  put  objects  in  a definite  place,  perspective  how 
to  place  them  different  distances  away,  and  composition  how  to  arrange 
them  in  a pleasing  group. 


General  Principles.  In  Fig.  3 there  are  five  balls  and  one  apple. 

Ball  E is  at  the  right  of  the  apple. 

Balls  A and  B are  at  the  left  of  the  apple. 

The  apple  and  balls  A,  B,  and  E are  the  same  distance  away  (back), 
therefore : 

Objects  on  the  same  horizontal  line  are  the  same  distance  away. 

Ball  C is  farther  away  than  the  apple. 

Ball  D is  nearer  than  the  apple. 

The  farther  away  the  object  the  higher  it  rests  in  the  picture,  and 
the  nearer  the  object  the  lower  it  rests  in  the  picture. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  element  position  has  four 
principal  directions  from  a given  point: 
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Fig.  4 


To  the  right,  to  the  left,  farther,  and  nearer  than  the  apple,  or  any 
given  point. 

Use  heavy  black  lines  on  paper  and  heavy  white  lines  on  the  black- 
board. Pupils  should  be  taught  to  use  all  kinds  of  lines  and  here  in 
Position  is  the  best  place  to  teach  the  heavy  black  lines  on  paper  and  the 
heavy  white  lines  on  the  blackboard. 

Teach  the  pupils  to  draw  with  heavy  lines  ball  A and  apples  B 
and  C and  then  to  systematically  use  them  as  indicated  in  the  drill  exer- 
cises. 

Observe  the  rest  line  that  marks  the  surface  on  which  the  ball  rests. 
This  is  an  important  line  and  should  be  given  special  attention. 

Draw  the  apple  and  balls  about  one  inch  in  diameter  on  paper,  and 
about  four  inches  in  diameter  on  the  blackboard. 

Use  the  apple  and  balls  when  teaching  a principle.  They  are 
about  the  most  impersonal  and  easily  drawn  of  objects  and  the  best  for 
this  purpose. 

It  is  well  to  have  each  exercise  drawn  twice.  Once  on  the  black- 
board under  the  direction  of  the  teacher  and  then  on  paper  with  the 
pencil. 
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Drill  Exercises 
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Fig.  5 


I. 

Draw  an  apple. 

2. 

Draw  an  apple. 

3- 

Draw  an  apple. 

4- 

Draw  an  apple. 

5- 

Draw  an  apple. 

6. 

Draw  an  apple. 

7- 

Draw  an  apple. 

8. 

Draw  an  apple. 

9- 

Draw  an  apple. 

10. 

Draw  an  apple. 

11. 

Draw  an  apple. 

12. 

Draw  an  apple. 

i3- 

Draw  an  apple. 

14. 

Draw  an  apple. 

i5- 

farther. 

Draw  an  apple. 

16. 

Draw  an  apple. 

Place  one  ball  at  the  right  and  one  at  the  left. 

Place  one  ball  at  the  left  and  one  farther. 

Place  one  ball  at  the  right  and  one  farther. 

Place  one  ball  at  the  right  and  one  nearer 
Place  one  ball  at  the  left  and  one  nearer. 

Place  two  balls  farther. 

Place  two  balls  nearer. 

Place  one  ball  at  the  left  and  two  at  the  right. 

Place  one  ball  at  the  left  and  two  farther. 

Place  one  ball  at  the  right  and  two  farther. 

Place  one  ball  at  the  right  and  two  nearer. 

Place  one  ball  at  the  left  and  two  nearer. 

Place  one  ball  at  the  left  and  three  farther. 

Place  one  ball  at  the  left  and  three  nearer. 

Place  one  ball  at  the  left,  one  at  the  right,  and  three 

Place  one  ball  at  the  left,  two  nearer,  and  three  farther. 


Crossing  Lines.  Pupils  need  to  be  taught  how  to  cross  lines  and 
to  place  one  object  back  or  in  front  of  another,  and  the  exercises  in  Fig. 
6 are  for  this  purpose.  Draw  on  the  blackboard  group  A.  Draw  the 
attention  of  the  class  to  it,  then  erase  the  portion  of  the  lines  that  cannot 
be  seen,  making  it  like  group  B.  This  is  to  show  how.  Place  group 
A again  on  the  blackboard  and  ask  a pupil  to  erase  the  line  that  cannot 
be  seen,  making  it  look  like  group  B. 

Add  another  ball  to  the  group  as  in  C,  and  ask  a pupil  to  erase  the 
unseen  line,  making  it  look  like  group  D. 
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Fig.  6 


In  like  manner  draw  group  E and  let  a pupil  erase  the  unseen  lines, 
then  add  two  more  balls  as  in  group  F,  and  let  a pupil  erase  the  unseen 
lines.  In  like  manner  add  balls,  until  the  pupils  can  erase  the  lines 
intelligently. 

Place  group  H on  the  blackboard  and  have  a pupil  erase  the  unseen 
lines  as  in  group  I.  Add  other  balls  in  front  of  the  group  and  have  the 
lines  erased. 

Place  group  G on  the  blackboard  and  have  the  unseen  lines  erased. 
Do  the  same  with  group  J.  In  groups  A,  B,  C,  D,  E and  F the  balls 

are  added  to  the  back  of  the  group,  and  in  H,  I and  J to  the  front  of  the 

group. 

Drill  Exercises 

1.  Draw  an  apple  and  place  a ball  behind  it. 

2.  Draw  an  apple  and  place  a ball  in  front  of  it. 

3.  Draw  an  apple  and  place  two  balls  in  front  of  it. 
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Fig.  7 


In  Fig.  7 there  is  a pear,  a tomato  and  a lemon  drawn  in  the  most 
simple  manner  possible.  D represents  a lemon  with  two  apples  drawn 
farther  away.  With  a pear,  tomato  or  a lemon  as  a center  and  apples 
as  objects  to  place,  work  the  following  exercises: 


Drill  Exercises 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 


Draw  a pear. 
Draw  a pear. 
Draw  a pear. 
Draw  a lemon. 
Draw  a lemon. 
Draw  a lemon. 
Draw  a tomato. 


Place  two  apples  farther. 

Place  two  apples  nearer. 

Place  one  apple  at  the  left  and  two  farther. 

Place  one  apple  nearer  and  two  farther. 

Place  one  apple  at  the  right  and  two  farther. 

Place  one  apple  at  the  left,  one  nearer  and  two  farther. 
Place  one  apple  at  the  right,  one  nearer  and  three  farther. 
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Models.  Use  models  to  verify  the  method.  This  is  not  object 
drawing,  hence  the  models  are  to  show  the  process  or  method.  Use 
three  spherical  objects  such  as  oranges,  apples,  balls  or  similar  objects. 
The  following  are  simple  methods  of  using  objects  to  verify  this  work. 


Drill  Exercises 

1.  Draw  on  the  blackboard  Group  A.  Place  a table  or  stand  in  front  of 
the  drawing.  Ask  a pupil  to  place  on  the  table  two  round  objects  in  the  same 
position  as  the  balls  represented  on  the  blackboard.  In  like  manner  place  groups 
similar  to  those  in  Fig.  8 and  have  the  pupils  make  arrangements  on  the  table. 

2.  Place  the  balls  on  the  table  in  the  position  of  Group  A.  Place  a pupil 
in  front  of  the  group,  and  let  him  observe  it,  and  then  produce  it  on  the  black- 
board. Do  the  same  with  each  group. 
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Fig.  9 

Perspective  is  that  branch  of  Position  which  shows  how  to  repre- 
sent objects  various  distances  away.  The  simplest  way  of  teaching 
perspective  is  to  arbitrarily  represent  the  top  or  a definite  part  of  the 
object  as  being  level  with  the  eye.  This  level  of  the  eye  is  indicated 
by  a light  horizontal  line,  marked  E L in  Fig.  9,  and  is  indicated  in  the 
other  drawings  also  by  a like  line.  The  method  gives  perfect  perspective 
and  by  using  it  pupils  learn  perspective  to  the  extent  that  they  can  repre- 
sent objects  near  and  far  away  with  ease  and  a fair  degree  of  accuracy. 

The  method  is  as  follows:  Draw  a light  horizontal  line  as  E L in 
Fig.  9.  EL  stands  for  eye  level,  and  the  line  represents  the  level  of 
the  eye  and  is  called  the  horizon  line. 

Draw  balls  various  sizes  making  the  upper  edge  of  the  balls  touch 
the  horizon  line,  then  it  makes  no  difference  how  large  or  small  the  balls 
are  drawn,  they  are  in  perfect  perspective.  The  line  under  the  balls 
is  to  indicate  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  marks  the  position  or  place 
on  which  the  ball  rests.  The  balls  are  in  reality  the  same  size,  the  farther 
ones  being  drawn  smaller  because  farther  away. 
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Use  both  heavy  and  lighter  lines.  Use  the  heavy  lines  for  the  nearer 
balls  and  the  lighter  lines  for  those  farther  away.  Give  special  attention 
to  the  line  that  marks  the  resting  place  of  the  ball. 

The  advantage  of  this  method  is,  that  the  pupil  must  work  in  perfect 
perspective  and  very  soon  acquires  a feeling  for  representing  objects 
various  distances  away  that  makes  him  independent  of  the  use  of  the 
line. 


Drill  Exercises 

1.  Draw  five  balls  various  distances  away. 

2.  Draw  six  balls  various  distances  away. 

3.  Draw  seven  balls  various  distances  away. 

4.  Draw  eight  balls  various  distances  away. 

5.  Draw  nine  balls  various  distances  away. 

6.  Draw  ten  balls  various  distances  away. 

Use  balls  to  teach  the  principle.  After  some  power  is  gained  in 
placing  balls,  then  other  objects  may  be  used,  but  they  should  be  few 
in  number  and  very  simple  in  form.  Posts,  haycocks,  wigwams  and  trees 
are  enough  for  this  purpose.  The  first  step  in  the  use  of  an  object  is 
to  teach  it  to  the  pupils  — to  teach  them  how  to  draw  it,  and  how  to 
use  it,  and  last  of  all  to  use  it.  (See  Perspective,  First  Year  Book.) 

Drill  Exercises 

1.  Draw  five  posts  various  distances  away. 

2.  Draw  seven  posts  various  distances  away. 

3.  Draw  three  haycocks  various  distances  away. 

4.  Draw  four  haycocks  various  distances  away. 

5.  Draw  five  haycocks  various  distances  away. 

6.  Draw  six  haycocks  various  distances  away. 

7.  Draw  seven  haycocks  various  distances  away. 

8.  Draw  five  wigwams  various  distances  away. 

9.  Draw  seven  wigwams  various  distances  away. 

10.  Draw  eight  wigwams  various  distances  away. 
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Tall  objects  like  houses  and  trees  naturally  reach  above  the  horizon 
line,  hence  such  objects  may  be  drawn  in  perspective  by  placing  a defi- 
nite part  of  the  object  above  the  line  and  a definite  part  below.  In  Fig. 
1 1 the  top  or  foliage  part  of  the  tree  is  placed  above  the  line,  and  the 
trunk  below. 

In  Figs,  n and  12  there  are  represented  four  kinds  of  trees,  each 
having  a different  shape.  In  A it  is  merely  a tree  — that  is,  any  kind 
the  pupil  will  naturally  draw.  In  B a broad  tree  is  represented,  that 
is,  a tree  with  a broad  top.  In  A,  Fig.  12,  the  tree  has  a pointed  top,  it  is  a 
tree  with  “a  little  top  and  a big  bottom”  and  in  B the  tree  is  reversed 
and  has  a broad  top  — it  has  “a  big  top  and  little  bottom.”  These 
four  trees  of  definite  shape,  may  be  taught  to  the  pupils  gradually,  and 
as  rapidly  as  they  learn  them,  use  may  be  made  of  them.  It  is  hardly 
advisable  at  this  time  to  teach  a definite  tree  like  the  maple,  oak,  pine, 
and  elm.  First  teach  how  to  draw  a tree  and  then  later  a definite  kind 
of  tree. 


Drill  Exercises 


1.  Draw  two  trees,  one  near  and  one  farther  away. 

2.  Draw  three  trees,  one  near,  one  farther  and  one  still  farther  away. 

3.  Draw  four  trees  various  distances  away. 

4.  Draw  five  trees  various  distances  away. 

5.  Draw  a broad  tree. 

6.  Draw  a broad  tree  near  and  one  farther  away. 

7.  Draw  three  broad  trees  various  distances  away. 

8.  Draw  four  broad  trees  various  distances  away. 

9.  Draw  a pointed  top  tree. 

10.  Draw  three  pointed  top  trees  various  distances  away. 

11.  Draw  four  pointed  top  trees  various  distances  away. 

12.  Draw  six  pointed  top  trees  various  distances  away. 

13.  Draw  a broad  top  tree. 

14.  Draw  three  broad  top  trees  various  distances  away. 

15.  Draw  four  broad  top  trees  various  distances  away. 

16.  Draw  six  broad  top  trees  various  distances  away. 
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Fig.  13 


A,  Fig.  13,  represents  a grove  of  trees.  First  draw  the  horizon  line, 
then  the  tops  of  the  trees  above  it.  Represent  the  ground  by  horizontal 
lines  drawn  back  and  forth,  and  lastly  draw  the  tree  trunks. 

B represents  a row  of  trees.  Begin  with  a large  top  and  keep  making 
them  smaller,  and  then  draw  the  trunks.  C is  drawn  in  the  same  manner, 
only  the  tree  tops  are  made  in  one  mass. 


Drill  Exercises 

1.  Draw  a grove  of  trees. 

2.  Draw  a grove  of  trees  on  the  blackboard. 

3.  Draw  a grove  of  trees  on  paper. 

4.  Draw  a row  of  trees  similar  to  B. 

5.  Draw  a row  of  trees  similar  to  C. 


Fig.  i 


DIRECTION  OR  THE  SURFACE  OF  OBJECTS 

Direction  tells  about  the  surface  of  objects,  and  the  various  lines 
that  indicate  surface. 

Direction  also  indicates  action  — the  action  of  growth  as  seen  in 
growing  plants;  the  action  of  inanimate  form  as  seen  in  moving  objects; 
the  action  of  animate  form  as  seen  in  the  movements  of  animals;  and 
the  action  of  rhythm  as  seen  in  graceful  movement. 

Lines.  Direction  is  indicated  by  lines.  It  is  the  office  of  a line 
to  show  direction.  A vertical  line  indicates  a vertical  direction  or  sur- 
face, a horizontal  line  a horizontal  direction  or  surface,  an  oblique  line 
an  oblique  direction  or  surface,  and  a curved  line  a curved  direction,  or 
surface. 
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The  principal  directions  that  lines  may  take  are,  therefore,  vertical, 
horizontal,  and  oblique,  and  are  indicated  by  the  vertical,  horizontal, 
and  oblique,  straight,  and  curved  lines. 

In  A,  Fig.  i,  the  tree  rests  in  a horizontal  surface  and  in  B the  two 
trees  rest  in  an  oblique  surface  indicated  by  the  oblique  line.  In  C,  the 
vertical  lines  of  the  cabin  indicate  a vertical  surface  and  the  three  trees 
rest  in  an  oblique  curved  surface.  The  cabin  stands  on  a horizontal 
surface. 

These  straight  and  curved  lines  make  up  the  surfaces  of  the  earth 
and  objects  on  the  earth,  and  are  seen  in  the  form  of  plains,  hills,  valleys, 
slopes,  forms  of  water  and  the  surface  of  objects. 
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There  are  two  general  classes  of  lines  used  in  drawing  — the  un- 
accented and  the  accented. 

The  unaccented  lines  are  divided  into  light,  medium  and  heavy. 
These  are  the  lines  used  in  the  First  and  Second  Year  Books. 

The  light  line  is  the  sketch  line  used  to  mark  in  the  work  preparatory 
to  finishing  with  the  heavier  lines. 

The  accented  lines  are  used  in  the  third  year  and  upwards. 

Teaching  the  Three  General  Directions.  Draw  on  the  blackboard 

in  a conspicuous  place  the  three  lines  shown  in  the  lower  part  of  Fig.  2 
and  print  the  name  plainly  under  each.  Leave  these  lines  on  the  black- 
board until  the  three  directions  are  learned. 

Vertical,  horizontal,  and  oblique  are  new  words  and  should  be 
treated  as  such. 

Drill  Exercises 

1.  Hold  the  pointer  in  a vertical  direction  and  ask  a pupil  to  name  the  direc- 
tion. Hold  in  a horizontal  direction.  An  oblique.  Drill. 

2.  Each  pupil  hold  your  pencil  in  a vertical  direction.  In  a horizontal  direc- 
tion. In  an  oblique  direction. 

3.  Class  may  stand.  Hold  your  right  arm  in  a vertical  direction.  In  a hori- 
zontal direction.  In  an  oblique  direction.  Drill.  Do  the  same  with  the  left  arm. 
With  both  arms. 

4.  Mary  may  find  a vertical  line  in  the  room.  A horizontal  line.  An  oblique 

line. 

5.  Each  one  may  run  the  hand  along  a vertical  line  on  his  desk.  A horizontal 
line.  An  oblique  line. 

6.  Each  may  point  to  a horizontal  line.  An  oblique  line.  A vertical  line. 

7.  First  division  may  pass  to  the  blackboard.  Draw  with  a heavy  line  a hori- 
zontal line.  A vertical  line.  An  oblique  line. 

Drill  in  the  above  exercises  until  the  pupils  know  these  three 
directions. 
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The  ball  in  Fig.  3 rests  on  a horizontal  surface,  the  apple  on  an 
oblique  surface  and  the  pear  against  a vertical  surface.  Both  posts  rest 
in  oblique  surfaces. 


Drill  Exercises 


1. 

2. 

3- 

surface. 

4- 

5- 
6. 

7- 

8. 

9- 


Draw  a baseball  resting  on  a horizontal  surface.  On  an  oblique  surface. 
Draw  an  apple,  resting  on  an  oblique  surface.  On  a horizontal  surface. 
Draw  a pear  hanging  against  a vertical  surface.  Resting  on  a horizontal 
On  an  oblique  surface. 

Draw  a post  resting  on  an  oblique  surface.  On  a horizontal  surface. 

Draw  a boy  running  on  a horizontal  surface. 

Draw  a boy  running  up  hill. 

Draw  a boy  running  down  hill. 

Draw  a boy  climbing  an  oblique  surface. 

Draw  a boy  climbing  a ladder. 
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Fig.  4 


Inward  and  Outward  Curves  will  hardly  be  new  words,  but  they 
may  be  treated  as  such.  When  the  line  curves  inward  it  is  called  in- 
ward curve  and  when  it  curves  outward  it  is  called  outward  curve. 
The  outside  of  an  apple,  ball,  or  pumpkin  is  an  outward  curve.  The 
inside  of  a hat,  bowl  or  a cup  is  an  inward  curve.  A saucer  is  inward 
curved,  turn  it  over  and  it  becomes  outward  curved.  A hill  is  an  out- 
ward curve  and  a valley  is  an  inward  curve. 
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Fig.  s 


In  Fig.  5 ball  A rests  on  a horizontal  surface,  ball  B on  an  oblique 
surface,  ball  C on  an  inward  curved  surface,  and  ball  D on  an  outward 
curved  surface. 

Drill  Exercises 

1.  Represent  a ball  on  a horizontal  surface. 

2.  Represent  a ball  on  an  oblique  surface. 

3.  Represent  a ball  on  an  inward  curved  surface. 

4.  Represent  a ball  on  an  outward  curved  surface. 

5.  Represent  a tree  on  an  outward  curved  surface. 

6.  Represent  a tree  on  an  inward  curved  surface. 

7.  Represent  a shanty  on  an  outward  curved  surface. 

8.  Represent  a shanty  on  an  inward  curved  surface. 
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Fig.  6 


Place  on  the  blackboard  a drawing  similar  to  Fig.  6 and  drill  as 
follows : 

Drill  Exercises 

1.  Lawrence  may  take  the  pointer  and  point  to  a horizontal  surface.  To  a 
vertical  surface.  To  another  vertical  surface.  To  an  oblique  surface.  To  an  out- 
ward curved  surface.  To  an  inward  curved  surface.  To  another  outward  curved 
surface. 

2.  Draw  five  trees  on  an  outward  curved  surface  or  hill. 

3.  Draw  three  trees  resting  on  an  inward  curved  surface  or  valley. 

4.  Draw  four  trees  resting  on  an  oblique  outward  curved  surface  or  a hillside. 

5.  Draw  six  trees  resting  on  an  oblique  inward  curved  surface  or  a hillside. 
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Flat  Drawing  or  Drawing  without  Perspective 

Fig.  8 represents  pencil  drawings  and  Figs.  9 and  10  blackboard 
drawings.  Each  board,  stone,  or  idea  is  represented  by  one  stroke  of 
the  pencil  or  crayon.  Each  stroke  of  the  pencil  or  crayon  represents 
an  idea.  Children  love  this  kind  of  drawing.  They  like  quickness  and 
directness  in  their  work  as  well  as  in  their  play.  This  kind  of  drawing 
encourages  the  use  of  broad,  heavy,  direct  lines,  and  this  and  the  teach- 
ing of  direction  are  its  principal  uses. 
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Fig.  8 


Use  a soft  pencil  with  a broad  blunt  point  and  hold  the  pencil  in  the 
hand  the  same  as  in  ordinary  writing.  The  broad  point  may  be  made 
by  rubbing  it  back  and  forth  on  a piece  of  paper  until  a flat  place  is 
worn  on  the  lead. 

On  the  blackboard  use  the  side  of  short  pieces  of  crayon,  and  make 
the  drawings  about  sixteen  inches  long.  On  paper  they  may  be  made 
about  four  inches  long. 

Divide  the  class  in  two  divisions  and  have  each  division  make  the 
same  drawing  twice.  Once  on  the  blackboard  under  instruction  and 
then  the  next  day  on  paper  at  the  seat  without  instruction. 
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Fig.  9 


Drill  Exercises 

1.  Draw  the  fence  A,  Fig.  8,  across  the  drawing  paper. 

2.  Draw  the  gate  B. 

3.  Draw  the  gate  B and  the  fence  A and  C. 

4.  Draw  the  hut  D. 

5.  Draw  the^ shanty  E. 

6.  Draw  the  fence  A and  gate  B,  Fig.  9. 

7.  Draw  the  gate  E. 

8.  Draw  the  bars  G. 

9.  Draw  the  stone  wall  F on  the  blackboard  using  the  side  of  a short  piece  of 
crayon  and  making  one  stone  with  each  stroke. 

10.  Draw  the  bridge  I. 

Xi.  Draw  the  bridge  J. 
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Fig.  io 


Drill  Exercises 


12.  Draw  the  house  A on  the  blackboard. 

13.  Draw  the  barn  B on  the  blackboard. 

14.  Draw  the  barn  B on  paper. 

15.  Draw  the  barn  D first  on  paper  then  on  the  blackboard. 
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Fig.  ii 


Action  Drawing.  Action  is  movement  and  is  suggested  by  lines, 
hence  is  a branch  of  Direction.  In  a general  way  the  direction  of  a line 
indicates  movement  from  that  direction.  A vertical  line  indicates 
a vertical  action,  a horizontal  line  a horizontal  action,  an  oblique  line 
an  oblique  action,  and  a curved  line  a curved  action. 

The  leading  expression  of  line  is  as  follows : 

Vertical  lines  are  the  “still”  lines.  They  express  stillness,  but 
when  in  motion  suggest  vertical  motion,  as  in  falling  rain,  snow,  and  the 
water  of  a fountain  or  waterfall. 

Horizontal  lines  are  the  “sleep”  lines,  and  suggest  repose,  but 
when  in  motion  suggest  horizontal  action. 

Oblique  lines  are  the  “go”  lines  and  express  movement  more  than 
any  other  line,  and  for  that  reason  are  often  called  “action  lines.” 
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Curved  lines  are  the  “graceful”  lines,  they  express  graceful  move- 
ment and  harmonious  action. 

Parallel  lines  are  the  “order”  lines,  they  express  order.  When  the 
room  is  put  to  order  the  lines  are  made  parallel,  and  when  the  hair  is 
combed  it  is  the  same  process.  Parallel  lines  when  in  motion  express 
uniform  action  from  one  direction. 

Angular  lines  are  “discord  lines.”  They  are  the  lines  of  disorder. 
They  express  violent  action,  as  in  explosion ; awkward  action,  as  in  clumsy 
movements,  and  disorder,  as  in  untidy  hair. 


Fig.  12 

Action  is  impersonal;  that  is,  it  is  not  a part  of  the  object  that  ex- 
presses the  action,  though  the  object  may  impart  character  to  it.  Ac- 
tion may  be  imparted  to  any  object  and  any  object  may  express  action. 
We  cannot  learn  action  from  the  object  itself,  but  from  a drawing  that 
represents  the  action.  There  is  not  a movement  of  an  object  or  animal 
so  slow  that  one  can  see  and  grasp  it,  to  the  extent  that  he  can  transfer 
it  to  paper,  hence  the  first  efforts  in  learning  action  should  be  from 
the  copy. 
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This  is  the  plan: 

First , learn  how  to  express  the  action  from  the  copy.  That  is, 
learn  the  mechanical  process,  the  lines  that  represent  action  and  the 
method  of  using  them. 

Second , use  the  action  thus  learned  in  memory  and  imaginative 
work  until  the  action  can  be  represented  with  some  degree  of  facility 
and  then 

Third , use  direct  observation  to  verify,  correct,  and  perfect  the  ac- 
tion until  it  can  be  represented  with  both  facility  and  accuracy. 

These  three  steps  need  not  be  widely  separate,  but  may  even  occur 
in  the  same  lesson. 


Fig.  13 
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The  way  to  learn  action  drawing  is  to  use  it,  to  apply  it  to  different 
objects  both  animate  and  inanimate. 

Animate  action  may  be  divided  into  five  general  groups.  These 
groups  are  the  running  group,  the  walking  group,  the  standing  group, 
the  sitting  group,  and  the  reclining  group.  These  in  a general  way  in- 
clude all  the  different  actions. 

Fig.  13  represents  the  running  group.  A represents  a typical  action 
of  running  and  around  it  is  grouped  the  same  action  slightly  modified 
to  give  interest. 

Represent  the  figures  from  two  to  three  inches  long  on  paper  and 
about  twelve  inches  long  on  the  blackboard. 

Drill  Exercises 

1.  Represent  the  boy  A running. 

2.  Represent  the  Indian  boy  B running. 

3.  Represent  the  Chinese  boy  C running. 

4.  Represent  the  soldier  boy  D running. 

5.  Represent  the  sailor  boy  E running. 

6.  Represent  the  Turkish  boy  F running. 

7.  Represent  the  Officer  boy  G running. 

8.  Represent  the  Colonial  boy  H running. 

9.  Represent  the  Chinaman  I running. 
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Fig.  14 
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Character.  The  art  of  writing  is  general,  it  belongs  to  all.  Charac- 
ter belongs  to  the  person,  and  modifies  the  writing  so  that  it  becomes 
individual.  In  the  same  manner  action  is  general  and  may  belong  to 
anything,  man,  bird,  beast,  or  even  thing.  Character  modifies  the  ac- 
tion and  makes  it  individual. 

The  principle  of  action  is  the  same  in  all.  The  action  of  running 
may  be  learned  and  applied  to  any  object  or  thing.  It  is  impersonal. 

In  Fig.  14,  A represents  an  action  of  running  and  around  him  the 
same  action  is  applied  to  the  different  birds  and  animals. 


Drill  Exercises 

1.  Represent  the  boy  A running. 

2.  Represent  the  ostrich  B running. 

3.  Represent  the  turkey  C running. 

4.  Represent  the  goose  D running. 

5.  Represent  the  hen  E running. 

6.  Represent  the  rooster  F running. 

7.  Represent  the  dog  G running. 

8.  Represent  the  pig  H running. 

9.  Represent  the  deer  I running. 

10.  Represent  the  cow  J running. 

11.  Represent  the  horse  K running. 
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Interest  is  the  key  to  success  in  teaching  as  well  as  in  other  lines  of 
work.  In  Fig.  15  are  a number  of  heads  represented  in  the  most  simple 
way  and  a feature  added  to  each  that  more  or  less  individualizes  the 
head.  These  are  fo  give  interest  and  variety  to  the  action  figures.  These 
heads  can  be  added  to  any  of  the  figures.  The  neck  may  be  represented 
by  a single  line  as  shown  in  Fig.  16,  or  by  two  lines  as  shown  in  Fig.  15. 


The  vertical  line  is  the  “still  line.”  It  suggests  stillness.  So  in 
standing  the  vertical  line  is  the  predominating  line,  and  in  proportion  as 
the  oblique  line  is  introduced  more  or  less  movement  is  suggested. 
The  soldier  boy  B is  standing  still;  so  is  the  Turkish  boy  F,  but  in  the 
others  there  is  more  or  less  movement  caused  by  the  oblique  lines. 
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Fig.  16 


Drill  Exercises 

1.  Represent  a Mexican  boy  standing. 

2.  Represent  a soldier  boy  standing. 

3.  Represent  a sailor  boy  catching  a ball. 

4.  Represent  a messenger  boy  catching  a ball. 


5.  Represent  a Dutch  boy  standing. 

6.  Represent  a Colonial  boy  standing. 

7.  Represent  a trapper  boy  standing. 

8.  Represent  a Hindoo  boy  standing. 
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These  birds  and  animals  are  all  standing  still,  because  the  legs  tend 
in  a vertical  direction  and  the  vertical  line  suggests  stillness. 


Drill  Exercises 

1.  Represent  an  ostrich  standing. 

2.  Represent  a turkey  standing. 

3.  Represent  a hen  standing. 

4.  Represent  a goose  standing. 

5.  Represent  a duck  standing. 


6.  Represent  a crane  standing. 

7.  Represent  a dog  standing. 

8.  Represent  a cat  standing. 

9.  Represent  a fox  standing. 

10.  Represent  a chicken  standing. 
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Fig.  18 


Walking.  The  oblique  line  is  called  the  “go  line”  because  more 
than  any  other  line  it  represents  movement,  especially  movement  along 
a horizontal  surface  or  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

In  walking  the  oblique  line  predominates.  The  boy  in  Fig.  18 
is  an  example,  and  in  the  remaining  figures  this  action  is  repeated. 

Drill  Exercises 

1.  Represent  a Turkish  boy  walking. 

2.  Represent  a soldier  boy  walking. 

3.  Represent  a sailor  boy  driving  a pig. 

4.  Represent  a trapper  boy  and  his  dog. 

5.  Represent  an  Indian  boy  and  his  dog. 

6.  Represent  a Chinese  boy  leading  a pig. 

7.  Represent  a Hindoo  boy  leading  a sheep. 

8.  Represent  a turkey  and  a goose  walking. 

9.  Represent  an  ostrich  walking. 

10.  Represent  a calf  walking. 
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Reclining.  The  horizontal  line  is  the  line  of  repose  and  is  often 
called  the  “sleep  line,”  the  line  of  rest.  It  is  therefore  the  predominat- 
ing line  in  the  reclining  group. 


Drill  Exercises 

1.  Represent  a Scotch  boy  reclining. 

2.  Represent  a baseball  boy  reclining. 

3.  Represent  a Hindoo  boy  reclining. 

4.  Represent  a messenger  boy  reclining. 

5.  Represent  a tennis  boy  reclining. 

6.  Represent  an  Indian  boy  reclining. 
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Fig.  20 


The  action  of  sitting  combines  the  vertical  element  of  stillness 
and  the  horizontal  element  of  repose.  It  may  be  given  the  widest 
range  of  action.  For  example  a boy  may  sit  and  fish,  fly  a kite,  row  a 
boat,  paddle  a canoe,  ride  a bicycle,  catch  a ball,  play  the  piano,  etc., 
thus  giving  the  widest  variety  to  the  action. 

Drill  Exercises  “V 

1.  Draw  the  Colonial  boys  A and  B. 

2.  Draw  the  boys  C and  D. 

3.  Draw  the  Dutch  boy  E. 

4.  Draw  the  sailor  boy. 

5.  Draw  a boy  flying  a kite. 

6.  Draw  a boy  playing  a piano. 

7.  Draw  a boy  rowing  a boat. 

8.  Draw  a boy  paddling  a canoe. 

9.  Draw  a boy  reading  a book. 

10.  Draw  two  boys  playing  mumble  the  peg. 
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These  action  figures  are  a means  to  an  end.  The  end  is  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  various  forms  of  activity  as  seen  in  animate  life. 

These  action  figures  represent  the  direction  or  action  element  with 
the  form  and  proportion  elements  reduced  to  the  minimum. 

The  change  to  the  full  figure  as  shown  in  Fig.  21  should  go  hand  in 
hand  with  the  drawing  of  the  action  figures. 

In  this  work  the  action  figure  is  but  an  aid.  It  is,  as  its  name  implies, 
a figure  to  gain  the  action  and  as  such  may  be  drawn  on  a separate  paper 
or  by  itself.  Any  of  the  action  drawings  may  be  used  as  a basis  for  the 
full  proportioned  figure.  A gives  the  action  for  B,  C for  D,  E for  F and 
GforH.  See  Third  Year  Book. 
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Fig.  22 


RHYTHMIC  OR  TWO  HANDED  EXERCISES 

The  aims  in  these  rhythmic  or  two-handed  exercises  are: 

To  drill  the  hands  so  that  they  will  become  rapid  and  skillful  and 
act  together  easily  and  harmoniously. 

. To  teach  the  fundamental  forms  that  are  used  in  everyday  life 
and  in  the  arts  and  crafts. 

To  teach  the  fundamental  elements  of  decorative  design. 

Lines  suggest  motion  and  rhythm  is  graceful  motion,  and  in  draw- 
ing is  indicated  by  graceful  lines. 

Rhythm  finds  its  expression  in  skill,  in  rhythmic  skill.  Rhythmic 
skill  is  doing  things  easily,  quickly  and  gracefully,  and  is  acquired  by 
doing  exercises  full  of  rhythmic  skill  similar  to  those  in  Fig.  23. 
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Fig.  23 


The  hands  are  the  most  universal  of  tools,  for  it  is  with  the  hands 
that  most  things  are  done.  Children  use  their  hands  almost  continually. 
It  is  highly  important  that  they  be  taught  to  use  them  easily,  quickly 
and  gracefully,  that  they  acquire  rhythmic  skill. 

Can  rhythmic  skill  be  acquired?  Yes. 

Where?  In  the  school-room. 

Hoiy  much  time  will  it  require?  Five  minutes  each  day  in  the 
form  of  a pleasant  exercise. 

How  is  rhythmic  skill  acquired?  By  systematically  doing  exer- 
cises requiring  rhythmic  skill.  The  exercises  following  are  such  exer- 
cises and  are  fundamental  in  both  form  and  movement. 

Where  is  the  exercise  conducted?  At  the  blackboard. 

How  much  blackboard  space  is  required?  About  24  inches  for  each 
pupil. 

What  shall  be  done  i)  there  is  not  enough  blackboard  space  jor  each 
pupil?  Divide  the  class  into  as  many  divisions  as  can  be  accommodated 
at  the  blackboard. 

What  is  the  method  of  conducting  two  handed  exercises?  Place  a 
division  at  the  blackboard.  Provide  each  pupil  with  two  pieces  of 
crayon.  The  work  for  one  week  is  placed  on  the  blackboard  where  it 
can  be  plainly  seen  by  all.  This  work  is  to  be  drawn  every  day  for  a 
week  or  even  longer.  A director  is  appointed  for  each  division.  Three 
commands  are  given:  “Look,”  “Draw,”  “Erase.”  At  the  command 
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Fig.  24 
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“Look,”  all  look  at  the  director  as  he  draws  the  first  part  of  the  exer- 
cise, say  A,  Fig.  24.  At  the  command  “Draw,”  all  draw  what  the 
director  has  drawn.  At  the  command  “Look”  again,  all  look  at  the 
director  while  he  adds  what  is  shown  in  B,  and  then  in  C.  At  the  com- 
mand “Erase,”  all  erase  their  work,  ready  for  the  next  exercise. 

The  director  may  be  the  teacher  or  a pupil,  but  the  teacher  had  better 
have  charge  at  the  beginning  of  the  work. 

After  a while  the  pupils  will  learn  their  exercises  so  it  will  not  be 
necessary  for  them  to  look  at  the  director,  but  simply  go  up  to  the  black- 
board, do  the  exercise  and  take  their  seats. 

The  rhythmic  element  is  of  slow  growth.  It  comes  as  the  skill 
element  is  developed. 
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Fig.  25 


Fig.  25  represents  the  first  lesson  in  two-handed  drawing.  L stands 
for  left,  and  R for  right,  indicating  the  work  of  each  hand.  X indicates 
the  starting  point  for  each  hand  and  a dot  the  ending  place.  The  arrow, 
when  given,  shows  the  direction  the  hand  travels.  In  exercises  B and  C, 
half  is  made  with  the  left  and  half  with  the  right.  The  hands  travel  from 
the  X to  the  dots  and  back  again  several  times,  thus  giving  practise. 

Make  the  circles  in  exercise  A about  6 inches  in  diameter  and 
in  exercises  B and  C about  14  inches. 

Make  exercises  A,  B,  and  C with  light  lines,  and  D and  E with  a 
single  heavy  line. 

Drill  Exercises 

First  Day.  Draw  Exercise  A,  then  B,  then  D. 

Second  Day.  Draw  Exercise  A,  then  B,  then  D. 

Third  Day.  Draw  Exercise  A,  then  C,  then  E. 

Fourth  Day.  Draw  Exercise  A,  then  C,  then  E. 

Fifth  Day.  Draw  Exercise  A,  then  C,  then  E. 
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Fig.  26 


The  Ellipse  is  a geometrical  form  and  one  of  the  most  useful,  both 
in  drawing  and  in  the  arts  and  crafts. 

A and  B may  be  called  the  oblique  ellipse  and  C a vertical  ellipse. 
D is  a crescent.  Draw  A and  B about  12  inches  long  and  C and  D 
about  14  inches.  Draw  A,  B,  C,  and  D with  light  lines,  and  go  over 
the  work,  back  and  forth,  several  times.  Draw  E and  F with  heavy 
lines.  The  outline  of  F is  the  same  as  D. 


Drill  Exercises 


First  Day. 
Second  Day. 
Third  Day. 
Fourth  Day. 
Fifth  Day. 


Draw  Exercise  A,  then  B,  then  C,  then  E. 
Draw  Exercise  A,  then  B,  then  C,  then  E. 
Draw  Exercise  B,  then  D,  then  F. 

Draw  Exercise  B,  then  D,  then  F. 

Draw  Exercise  B,  then  D,  then  F. 
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Fig.  27 

The  Vertical  Ellipse.  D and  E are  based  on  the  crescent  C. 


Drill  Exercises 


First  Day. 
Second  Day. 
Third  Day. 
Fourth  Day. 
Fifth  Day. 


Draw  Exercise  A,  then  B,  then  C,  then  D. 
Draw  Exercise  A,  then  B,  then  C,  then  D. 
Draw  Exercise  B,  then  C,  then  D. 

Draw  Exercise  B,  then  C,  then  E. 

Draw  Exercise  A,  then  C,  then  E. 
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Fig.  28 


The  Triangle  is  a geometrical  form  and  one  of  the  most  useful  in 
form  work. 

Lines  marked  1 are  called  inward  curves  and  those  marked  2 out- 
ward curves. 

Draw  Exercise  A about  6 inches  high  and  Exercises  B,  C,  and  D 
12  inches. 


Drill  Exercises 

First  Day. 

Draw 

Second  Day. 

Draw 

Third  Day. 

Draw 

Fourth  Day. 

Draw 

Fifth  Day. 

Draw 

Exercise  A,  then  B,  then  E. 
Exercise  A,  then  C,  then  F. 
Exercise  A,  then  D,  then  G. 
Exercise  A,  then  D,  then  G. 
Exercise  A,  then  C,  then  F. 
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Fig.  29 


The  Horizontal  Ellipse.  Exercises  A,  B,  C,  and  D are  drawn  with 
light  lines,  going  over  each  a number  of  times.  Exercises  E,  F,  and  G 
are  drawn  with  a single  heavy  line. 


Drill  Exercises 


First  Day. 
Second  Day. 
Third  Day. 
Fourth  Day. 
Fifth  Day. 


Draw  Exercise  A,  then  B,  then  C,  then  E. 
Draw  Exercise  A,  then  B,  then  C,  then  E. 
Draw  Exercise  B,  then  D,  then  F. 

Draw  Exercise  B,  then  D,  then  G. 

Draw  Exercise  B,  then  D,  then  G. 
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Fig.  30 


The  Loop  is  a conventional  form,  useful  in  writing,  designing  and 
in  form  work. 


Drill  Exercises 


First  Day. 
Second  Day. 
Third  Day. 
Fourth  Day. 
Fieth  Day. 


Draw  Exercise  A,  then  B,  then  C,  then  F. 
Draw  Exercise  A,  then  B,  then  C,  then  F. 
Draw  Exercise  B,  then  C,  then  G. 

Draw  Exercise  B,  then  D,  then  E. 

Draw  Exercise  B,  then  D,  then  E. 
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Fig.  31 


The  Triangle.  This  is  the  reverse  of  Fig.  28. 


Drill  Exercises 

First  Day. 
Second  Day. 
Third  Day. 
Fourth  Day. 
Fifth  Day. 


Draw  Exercise  A, 
Draw  Exercise  A, 
Draw  Exercise  A, 
Draw  Exercise  A, 
Draw  Exercise  A, 


then  B,  then  E. 
then  B,  then  E. 
then  C,  then  F. 
then  C,  then  F. 
then  D,  then  G. 
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Fig.  32 


The  Blade  is  a conventional  form,  and  one  of  the  standard  units.  It  is 
characterized  as  coming  to  a point  above.  It  is  much  used  in  decorative 
design. 


Drill  Exercises 


First  Day. 
Second  Day. 
Third  Day. 
Fourth  Day. 
Fifth  Da^. 


Draw  Exercise  A,  then  B,  then  C,  then  D. 
Draw  Exercise  A,  then  B,  then  C,  then  D. 
Draw  Exercise  B,  then  C,  then  E. 

Draw  Exercise  B,  then  C,  then  E. 

Draw  Exercise  B,  then  C,  then  E. 
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Fig.  33 


The  Double  Curved  Loop  is  one  of  the  most  graceful  and  rhythmical 
of  units.  It  has  a single  curve  on  one  side  and  a double  curve  on  the 
other. 


Drill  Exercises 


First  Day. 
Second  Day. 
Third  Day. 
Fourth  Day. 
Fifth  Day. 


Draw  Exercise  A,  then  B,  then  C,  then  D. 
Draw  Exercise  A,  then  B,  then  C,  then  D. 
Draw  Exercise  B,  then  C,  then  D. 

Draw  Exercise  B,  then  C,  then  D,  then  E. 
Draw  Exercise  B,  then  C,  then  D,  then  E. 
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The  Kite  Form  is  a conventional  form,  and  is  the  basis  of  many 
beautiful  units  used  in  decorative  design.  A is  the  kite  form  and  B 
and  C is  the  form  modified  by  inward  and  outward  curves. 


Drill  Exercises 


First  Day. 
Second  Day. 
Third  Day. 
Fourth  Day. 
Fifth  Day, 


Draw  Exercise  A,  then  B,  then  C,  then  D. 
Draw  Exercise  A,  then  B,  then  C,  then  D. 
Draw  Exercise  A,  then  B,  then  F. 

Draw  Exercise  A,  then  B,  then  F. 

Draw  Exercise  A,  then  C,  then  E, 
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Fig.  35 


The  Blade.  This  is  the  double  curved  blade,  a very  beautiful 
and  rhythmical  unit  used  in  decorative  design. 


Drill  Exercises 


First  Day. 
Second  Day. 
Third  Day. 
Fourth  Day. 
Fifth  Day. 


Draw  Exercise  A,  then  B,  then  C,  then  D. 
Draw  Exercise  A,  then  B,  then  C,  then  D. 
Draw  Exercise  B,  then  C,  then  D,  then  E. 
Draw  Exercise  B,  then  C,  then  E,  then  D. 
Draw  Exercise  B,  then  C,  then  F,  then  D. 


Fig.  i 


COLOR 

The  Standard  Colors  are  pure  colors  which  by  common  consent  are 
accepted  as  standards.  They  are  red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  and 
violet.  Of  these  red,  yellow,  and  blue  are  called  primary  colors , and 
orange,  green  and  violet  are  called  secondary  colors. 

The  Color  Box  which  forms  the  basis  of  this  course  in  colored 
crayons  should  contain  eight  colors:  the  standard  colors,  red,  orange, 
yellow,  green,  blue,  and  violet,  and  in  addition  brown  and  black.  This 
is  a color  box  that,  with  perfect  colors,  would  be  complete.  Such  a 
box  is  also  the  easiest  to  teach,  learn  and  handle. 
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The  Colors.  The  following  facts  about  the  colors  will  be  helpful. 

Colors  tending  toward  red  and  orange  are  said  to  be  warm,  and  those 
tending  toward  blue  and  violet,  cold. 

Yellow,  more  than  any  other  color,  represents  the  element  light , 
hence,  mixed  with  other  colors,  tends  to  make  them  lighter  and  brighter. 

Green  is  a neutral  color , and  mixed  with  yellow  becomes  brighter 
and  with  blue  or  violet  colder. 

Brown  and  black  are  used  to  form  the  shades  of  the  standard 
colors. 

Complementary  Colors  are  two  colors  that  unite  in  themselves 
the  three  primaries,  hence  one  of  the  colors  must  be  a primary  and  one 
a secondary  to  form  complementary  colors: 

Red  and  green, 

Yellow  and  violet,  and 
Blue  and  orange 

are  the  complementary  colors. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  three  primary  colors  be  present  in  the  picture 
to  make  complete  color  harmony,  but  the  beginner  in  color  cannot  handle 
three  colors  successfully.  To  reduce  the  number  of  colors  and  still 
make  it  possible  to  have  complete  color  harmony,  complementary  colors 
are  used. 

The  Paper.  Use  common  white  drawing  paper  of  rather  fine  tex- 
ture for  ordinary  work.  Beautiful  effects  may  be  made  on  colored 
papers.  A tablet  is  preferable  to  single  sheets.  If  the  latter  are  used 
they  should  be  placed  in  an  open  book  to  insure  a smooth  foundation. 

A tablet  or  pad  4J"  by  6"  is  an  excellent  size  for  drill  purposes.  It 
is  as  large  as  a beginning  pupil  can  handle  to  advantage.  A tablet  6"  by 
9"  is  the  next  size. 

The  Wash  is  a term  used  in  water  colors  to  indicate  color  spread 
more  or  less  evenly  over  a surface.  The  term  may  be  used  in  colored 
crayons  to  indicate  color  spread  over  a surface. 

The  wash  is  the  most  important  mechanical  element  in  crayon 
drawing.  And  the  first  aim  is  to  acquire  the  ability  to  lay  an  even, 
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smooth  wash  free  from  scratches  and  irregularities.  Little  progress  in 
crayon  drawing  can  be  gained  until  this  ability  is  acquired. 

The  first  formal  lesson  then  should  be  to  learn  how  to  lay  an  even, 
smooth  wash. 


Teach  the  pupils  how  to  draw  a margin  around  their  tablets  using 
the  second  or  long  finger  as  a guide.  A,  Fig.  2,  shows  the  position  of 
the  hand. 

Most  pupils  will  learn  how  by  looking  at  this  drawing  and  by  seeing 
the  teacher  do  it,  but  there  will  be  some  that  need  to  be  shown  by  placing 
their  hands  and  fingers  in  position. 

Practice  drawing  the  margin  lines  until  the  pupil  can  draw  them 
without  much  effort. 
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Fig.  3 


Tones.  A tone  is  any  kind  of  variation  in  color  or  in  shade.  A and 
B each  represent  three  tones  of  gray. 

A scale  is  an  orderly  arrangement  of  tones.  A and  B,  Fig.  3,  each 
represent  a scale  of  three  tones  of  gray.  Place  a margin  around  the 
tablet  as  shown  in  Fig.  2.  Divide  the  inclosed  space  into  three  equal 
parts  and  color  them  as  indicated  in  the  drill  exercises. 


Drill  Exercises 

1.  Make  a scale  of  the  primary  colors,  red,  yellow  and  blue. 

2.  Make  a scale  of  the  secondary  colors,  orange,  green  and  violet. 

3.  Make  a scale  of  three  tones  of  blacky 

4.  Make  a scale  of  three  tones  of  blue. 

5.  Make  a scale  of  three  tones  of  violet. 
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Fig.  4 


See  colored  plate  2.  These  rugs  are  both  painted  in  yellow  and  violet,  as  in- 
dicated in  drill  exercises  2 and  3. 

Fig.  4 represents  a rug  in  three  parts.  The  middle  part  is  called 
the  center,  the  end  parts,  the  borders,  and  the  edges,  the  margins.  It 
may  be  colored  as  follows: 

Place  a margin  around  the  tablet  as  shown  in  Fig.  3.  Divide  the 
rug  into  three  parts  and  color  as  given  in  the  drill  exercises. 

Drill  Exercises 

1.  Black  and  Brown.  Place  a wash  of  black  over  the  whole  rug,  and  a 
wash  of  brown  over  the  center.  Make  the  margins  of  brown. 

2.  Yellow  and  Violet.  Place  a wash  of  violet  over  the  whole,  and  a wash 
of  yellow  over  the  center.  Use  violet  for  the  margins. 

3.  Yellow  and  Violet.  Place  a wash  of  yellow  over  the  whole,  and  a wash 
of  violet  over  the  center.  Make  the  margins  violet. 

4.  Blue  and  Orange.  Place  a wash  of  blue  over  the  whole,  and  a wash  of 
orange  over  the  center.  Make  the  margins  of  blue. 

5.  Blue  and  Orange.  Place  a wash  of  orange  over  the  whole,  and  a wash 
of  blue  over  the  center.  Make  the  margins  of  blue. 

6.  Red  and  Green.  Place  a wash  of  red  over  the  whole,  and  a wash  of  green 
over  the  center.  Make  the  margins  of  red. 

7.  Red  and  Green.  Place  a wash  of  green  over  the  whole,  and  a wash  of 
red  over  the  center.  Make  the  margins  of  green. 
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See  colored  plate  3.  These  rugs  are  both  painted  in  red  and  green  as  in- 
dicated in  drill  exercises  4 and  5. 

Fig.  5 is  a mg.  The  outer  stripes  are  borders,  the  light  stripes  are 
called  bands,  and  the  middle  is  the  center.  The  edges  of  the  borders, 
bands,  and  center  are  margins.  The  rug  may  be  colored  as  follows : 


Drill  Exercises 

1.  Black  and  Brown.  Place  a wash  of  black  over  the  center  and  bands, 
and  a wash  of  brown  over  the  borders  and  center.  Make  the  margins  brown. 

2.  Blue  and  Orange.  Place  a wash  of  orange  over  the  center  and  bands, 
and  a wash  of  blue  over  the  borders  and  center.  Margins,  blue. 

3.  Blue  and  Orange.  Place  a wash  of  orange  over  the  whole,  a wash  of 
blue  over  the  borders,  and  a heavier  wash  over  the  center. 

4.  Red  and  Green.  Place  a wash  of  red  over  the  center  and  bands,  and  a 
wash  of  green  over  the  borders  and  center.  Make  the  margins  red. 

5.  Red  and  Green.  Place  a wash  of  green  over  the  center  and  bands  and 
a wash  of  red  over  the  center  and  borders. 
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Fig.  6 


Fig.  6 is  as  simple  a landscape  as  can  be  made.  It  has  but  three 
parts,  sky,  foreground  and  tree.  The  colors  may  be  used  alternately, 
several  times,  in  order  to  get  the  desired  strength  of  wash. 


Drill  Exercises 

1.  Black.  Paint  the  entire  picture  with  black. 

2.  Yellow  and  Violet.  Place  a wash  of  violet  over  the  whole,  making  the 
foreground  and  tree  with  a heavier  wash,  then  with  yellow  go  over  the  foreground 
and  tree.  Make  the  margin  of  violet. 

3.  Yellow  and  Violet.  Go  over  the  whole  with  a heavy  wash  of  yellow. 
Make  the  foreground  and  tree  with  violet. 

4.  Blue  and  Orange.  Place  a wash  of  blue  over  the  whole,  making  the 
foreground  and  tree  heavier  than  the  sky.  Finish  with  orange. 

5.  Blue  and  Orange.  Place  a wash  of  orange  over  the  whole.  Finish  the 
foreground  and  tree  with  blue. 
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Fig.  7 


See  colored  plate  4.  Both  drawings  are  painted  yellow  and  violet  as  in- 
dicated in  the  drill  exercises  3 and  4. 

This  landscape  has  four  parts:  Sky,  distance  (mountain),  tree 
and  foreground.  It  may  be  colored  as  follows: 


Drill  Exercises 

1.  Black.  Paint  the  entire  picture  with  black. 

2.  Blue.  Paint  the  entire  picture  with  blue. 

3.  Yellow  and  Violet.  Place  a wash  of  violet  over  the  whole.  Make  the 
mountain  a little  darker.  Place  a wash  of  yellow  over  the  foreground  and  tree,  and 
then  finish  with  violet. 

4.  Yellow  and  Violet.  Place  a wash  of  yellow  over  the  whole.  Make  the 
mountain  with  a heavy  wash  of  violet,  and  the  foreground  finish  with  violet  and 
yellow. 

5.  Blue  and  Orange.  Place  a wash  of  blue  over  the  whole,  making  the 
mountain  stronger  than  the  sky.  Place  a wash  of  orange  over  the  foreground  and 
tree.  Finish  the  foreground  with  blue  and  orange. 
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Fig.  8 


In  Fig.  8 there  are  a wigwam  and  an  Indian.  The  latter  may  be 
omitted  if  desired.  This  is  the  same  picture  painted  in  A and  B of  the 
colored  plate. 

Drill  Exercises 

1.  Black.  Paint  entirely  with  black. 

2.  Blue  and  Orange.  Place  a wash  of  blue  over  the  sky  and  a wash  of 
orange  over  the  wigwam  and  foreground.  Then  with  the  blue  mark  in  the  details 
of  the  wigwam  and  foreground.  See  A,  Fig.  8. 

3.  Blue  and  Orange.  Place  a wash  of  orange  over  the  sky  and  a wash  of 
blue  over  the  wigwam  and  foreground.  Both  washes  should  be  heavy.  Then  go 
over  the  wigwam  and  foreground  with  orange  rubbing  in  the  details  with  vigorous 
stroke. 

4.  Yellow  and  Violet.  Place  a wash  of  violet  over  the  sky  and  of  yellow 
over  the  wigwam  and  foreground.  Then  paint  in  the  details  with  violet.  See  A, 
Fig.  8. 

5.  Yellow  and  Violet.  Paint  the  sky  yellow  and  the  wigwam  and  fore- 
ground violet.  Then  go  over  the  latter  with  yellow. 
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Fig.  9 is  very  similar  to  Fig.  8 and  is  painted  in  the  same  manner. 
In  place  of  the  wigwam  there  is  the  house  and  a tree. 


Drill  Exercises 

1.  Black.  Paint  the  entire  picture  with  black. 

2.  Blue  and  Orange.  Paint  the  sky  blue,  also  the  tree.  Paint  the  house 
and  foreground  orange.  Then  with  the  blue  mark  in  the  details  of  the  house  and 
ground  and  place  a wash  of  orange  over  the  tree. 

3.  Blue  and  Orange.  Place  a strong  wash  of  orange  over  the  sky,  and  a 
wash  of  blue  over  the  house  and  foreground.  Paint  the  tree  with  blue  over  the  orange 
say.  Mark  the  details  in  with  blue.  See  B,  Fig.  8. 

4.  Yellow  and  Violet.  Place  a wash  of  violet  over  the  sky  and  paint  the 
tree  and  foreground  with  violet.  Paint  the  house  yellow  and  the  details  with  violet. 
Place  a wash  of  yellow  over  the  tree  and  foreground. 

5.  Yellow  and  Violet.  Place  a strong  wash  of  yellow  over  the  sky.  Paint 
the  house,  tree,  and  foreground  with  violet,  and  over  it  place  a wash  of  yellow.  Add 
the  details  with  violet. 


Fig.  9 
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Fig.  io 


See  colored  plate  i.  This  drawing  is  painted  with  yellow  and  violet  as  in- 
dicated in  drill  exercise  2.  The  second  drawing  is  also  painted  in  yellow  and 
violet. 

Drill  Exercises 

1.  Black.  Paint  the  entire  picture  with  black. 

2.  Yellow  and  Violet.  See  Colored  Plate  i-A.  Paint  the  sky  and  trees 
with  violet.  Place  a strong  wash  of  yellow  over  the  foreground  and  wit,h  the  violet 
add  the  details. 

3.  Blue  and  Orange.  Paint  the  sky  and  trees  blue.  Place  a wash  of  orange 
over  the  foreground  and  with  blue  add  the  details. 

4.  Blue  and  Orange.  Place  a wash  of  orange  over  the  sky  and  then  paint 
the  trees  with  blue.  Pass  a light  wash  of  blue  over  the  foreground  and  then  a wash 
of  orange  over  the  blue.  Mark  in  the  details  with  blue. 

5.  Yellow  and  Violet.  Paint  the  sky  yellow  and  the  trees  violet.  Pass 
a light  wash  of  violet  over  the  foreground  and  then  a wash  of  yellow  over  the  violet. 
Mark  in  the  details  with  violet. 
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Fig.  ii 


Only  the  front  part  of  the  bridge  is  represented  in  order  not  to  show 
the  perspective. 

Drill  Exercises 

1.  Black.  Paint  the  entire  picture  with  black. 

2.  Blue,  Orange,  and  Green.  Paint  the  sky,  bridge  and  water  blue. 
Paint  the  abutments  of  the  bridge  and  the  land  orange.  Place  a wash  of  orange 
over  the  bridge.  Mark  in  the  details  of  the  bridge  and  abutments  with  blue.  Add 
touches  of  green  to  the  foreground  and  trees. 

3.  Yellow  and  Violet.  See  Colored  plate  i-B.  Paint  the  sky,  bridge, 
and  water  with  violet.  Paint  the  stone  abutments  and  foreground  yellow,  and  place 
a wash  over  the  b idge.  Mark  in  the  details  of  the  bridge  and  abutments  with 
violet.  Mark  in  the  details  of  the  foreground  and  bushes  with  violet. 

4.  Yellow  and  Violet.  Paint  the  sky,  bridge,  and  water  with  a strong 
wash  of  yellow.  Paint  the  abutments,  bridge,  and  foreground  with  violet.  Make 
the  bridge,  abutments  and  foreground  dark.  See  B,  Fig.  8.  Mark  in  the  details 
with  violet  and  yellow. 
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A and  B,  Fig.  12,  are  the  opposite  in  treatment.  A has  a dark  sky 
and  light  foreground  and  represents  a snow  scene.  B has  a light  sky 
and  a dark  foreground  and  represents  a summer  scene.  The  bear  and 
deer  may  be  omitted  if  desired. 


Drill  Exercises 

1.  Black.  Paint  A entirely  with  black. 

2.  Blue  and  Orange.  Paint  A with  blue  and  in  the  tree  trunks  and  bear 
add  touches  of  orange. 

3.  Black.  Paint  B entirely  with  black. 

4.  Blue  and  Orange.  Place  a wash  of  blue  over  the  sky  and  a wash  of 
orange  over  the  foreground  and  trees.  Finish  the  trees  with  blue.  Paint  the  deer 
with  blue  and  orange. 

5.  Yellow  and  Violet.  Paint  the  sky  with  a strong  wash  of  yellow.  Paint 
the  foreground,  trees,  and  deer  with  a strong  wash  of  violet.  Add  the  details  with 
violet  and  yellow. 
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Fig.  13 


These  little  boys  may  be  painted  separately  but  the  same  color 
scheme  is  applicable  to  both. 

Draw  them  with  the  lead  pencil,  using  very  light  lines,  and  then 
they  can  be  marked  out  with  crayon,  using  heavier  lines. 


Drill  Exercises 

1.  Red,  Green,  and  Black.  Place  a wash  of  red  over  the  whole  boy. 
Place  a wash  of  green  over  the  coat  and  stockings.  Mark  in  the  details  with  red 
and  black. 

2.  Yellow,  Violet  and  Black.  Place  a wash  of  yellow  over  the  whole, 
and  a wash  of  violet  over  the  coat  and  stockings.  Mark  in  the  details  with  violet 
and  Black. 

3.  Blue  and  Orange.  Place  a wash  of  orange  over  the  whole.  Place  a 
wash  of  blue  over  the  coat  and  stockings.  Use  blue  for  the  details. 
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Fig.  14 

Painting  Objects 

Objects  suitable  to  represent  in  colored  crayons  should  be  simple 
in  form  and  color,  free  from  small  details,  and  broad  in  masses  of 
shade  and  color.  It  is  the  broad  washes  that  make  the  picture.  The 
little  details  add  but  slightly  to  the  general  effect,  though  interesting  in 
themselves. 

Place  objects  such  as  fruits,  vegetables,  nuts,  etc.,  in  an  L-shaped 
background,  made  by  folding  a sheet  of  the  same  kind  of  paper  on 
which  the  drawings  are  made.  Figure  14  shows  the  L-shaped  back- 
ground with  an  apple  placed  ready  for  drawing. 
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Fig.  15 


The  following  objects  are  suitable  to  draw  and  color  with  colored 
crayons. 

Grasses  and  similar  growths,  such  as  the  clover,  sorrel,  flax,  oats, 
alfalfa,  rushes,  and  grains,  weeds  of  simple  form,  sprouting  bean,  pea, 
corn,  and  wheat.  Pin  the  model  to  a paper  background  that  is  similar 
to  the  paper  on  which  the  drawing  is  made,  and  color  direct  without 
drawing  and  with  only  a light  pencil  line  to  mark  directions  and  the 
main  proportions. 

Buds  and  Leaves.  Not  more  than  three  buds  and  leaves  on  a 
stem.  Make  each  spray  simple  and  avoid  confusion.  Choose  leaves 
with  smooth  edges.  Remember  that  “simplicity  is  the  supreme  excel- 
lence.” 
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Flowers  should  be  of  one  color,  like  the  buttercup,  dandelion,  and 
violet.  If  of  more  than  one  color,  the  colors  should  be  distinct  and 
alone.  Draw  single  flowers  only.  Remove  from  the  model  all  parts 
that  are  confusing.  Buttercups,  pansies,  poppies,  yellow  Marguerites, 
sunflowers,  sweet  peas,  dandelions,  iris,  marigold,  anemone,  violets, 
geraniums,  narcissus,  rosebuds,  water-lily  buds,  and  many  others. 

Trees.  Excellent  models.  Aim  for  the  general  form  and  color. 
Avoid  details.  All  trees  are  good,  but  at  first  choose  a single  tree 
standing  alone,  with  the  sky,  water,  or  hill  for  a background,  and  with 
thick  foliage.  Draw  one  tree  a number  of  times  rather  than  skip  from 
tree  to  tree.  Do  not  stand  close  to  the  tree  when  drawing  it,  but  far 
enough  to  eliminate  the  details,  such  as  the  leaves  and  smaller  limbs. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables  should  be  of  distinct  color,  such  as  yellow, 
red,  or  green  apple  or  tomato.  Place  the  object  in  an  L-shaped  back- 
ground. Draw  one,  two,  or  three  in  a group.  One  is  preferable. 
Apples,  pears,  plums,  peaches,  currants,  cherries,  grapes,  lemons, 
radishes,  carrots,  cucumbers,  pumpkins,  gourds,  and  bananas  are  all 
good  if  well  chosen. 

Common  Things  should  be  free  from  decorations,  of  simple  form, 
and  of  one  color,  or,  if  of  more  than  one  color,  they  should  be  distinct. 
Avoid  details  and  confusion.  Place  with  a background  as  near  as 
possible  like  the  paper  on  which  the  drawing  is  made.  Bright-colored 
pottery,  Japanese  lanterns,  bright  yet  plainly  dressed  dolls,  freshly  baked 
biscuit  or  loaf  of  bread,  a new  berry,  peach,  or  grape  basket,  cheese-box, 
etc. 

Bits  of  Landscape.  Look  for  single  objects  and  plainness  of  back- 
ground. Look  for  the  big  truths,  such  as  general  color,  form  values, 
and  character,  and  minimize  the  little  details  that  surround  the  object. 
Ask,  what  do  I wish  to  represent  ? Answer  the  question  and  then  act. 
The  following  will  suggest  what  to  look  for:  A stump,  a log,  a large 
stone,  rocks,  bunch  of  grass  or  rushes,  corner  of  fence,  an  old  trough, 
gate,  bars,  old  mill,  tower  or  bridge,  foot-bridge,  bend  in  the  road,  shock 
of  corn,  wheat,  or  flax,  end  of  wharf,  boat  at  anchor,  buoy,  any  object 
projecting  from  the  land  into  the  water,  such  as  a point  of  rocks,  old  tree 
trunk  or  bushes,  an  old  barn,  shed,  or  shanty. 
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